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thing is* in a constant state of change and reshaping.
These terms, therefore, only possess a relative value as
compared to the absolute value of mathematical terms.

Where you have only observed one company, you find
a batttlion when you come to attack.

One regiment of 3000 rifles, if well cared for, repre-
sents, after a few days campaigning, 2800 rifles; less
well managed, it will no longer include more than 2000.
The variations in the moral are at least as ample. How
then compare two regiments with each other? Under
the same name they represent two utterly different
quantities Illness, hardships, bivouacking at night,
react on the troops in various ways. Certain troops
after such an ordeal are soon only a force in name.
They are nothing but columns of hungry, exhausted,
sick men. Or you may have a division still called " a
division " though it shall have lost part of its batteries,
etc. . . . The same is true of the tactical situation,
which varies as seen by the one side or the other. The
interest of one of the adversaries is not the mere reverse
of the interest of the other: so with their tactics. Sup-
pose one force has to escort a convoy, while the other
has to attack it. do you believe that the manner of
fighting would be the same on both sides? Evidently
not. On the same ground, undpr the same circum-
stances of time and place, one would have to proceed
differently in each of these cases.

The same regiment, the same brigade, will not fight
m the same manner when they have to carry out the
pursuit of a beaten enemy and when they will have to
meet a fresh adversary, although they will use in both
cases the same men, the same rifles, the same numbers.

Again as regards two advance-guard engagements:
one can never be a mere repetition of another because,
independently of the fact that the ground varies from
one to the other, they are both governed by similar
differences other than those of time and space.

The consequence of all this is that each case con-
sidered is a particular one, that it presents itself under
a system of special circumstances: ground, state of the
troops, tactical situation, etc. . . . which are bound to
impress upon it an absolutely original stamp. Certain
factors will assume an additional importance, others a
lesser one.